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HOW ORALiSffl GROW 


It is not hard to understand the 
growing popularity of the oral day 
school for the deaf in every section 
or city where a school board or legis¬ 
lature can be persuaded to make an 
appropriation for the purpose when 
one realizes the amount of publicity 
that is given to such work in compari¬ 
son with a combined system state 
school. 


In many of the large cities every 
school has its parents-teachers’ asso¬ 
ciation, the object being to get the 
parents in closer touch with the teach¬ 
ers and work of the school, holding 
monthly meetings for this purpose. 
Lately in Seattle a selected few pupils 
from the oral department of the day 
school for the deaf have been taken 
around to these meetings, and the 
work demonstrated to the audience, 
and further publicity is frequently giv¬ 
en by the dailies. We quote in part 
from a recent write-up: 


“The work that is being done by the j 
Seattle public schools in teaching lit¬ 
tle deaf and dumb children to speak 
was illustrated at the meeting of Chap- j 
ter G. P. O. E., held at the home of 
Mrs. J. H. Calvert,*1809 Tenth Avenue 
North, when Miss Marie D. Templeton, 
head of the deaf department, explained 
the methods used and exhibited the 
results with the assistance of ten or 
twelve children of various ages from 
the Washington School. 

“That children born deaf are dumb 
merely because they have never heard 
the human voice and do not know how 
to use the vocal organs is a compara¬ 
tively recent discovery, according to 
Miss Templeton, and in recent years it 
has been proved that through a com¬ 
bination of sight, vibration and sen¬ 
sory methods they can be taught to 
imitate the motor and muscular action 
of the teacher in producing sounds and 
so be taught to speak. 


only been in the deaf school six 
months. Miss Templeton showed the 
work of training the vocal organs and 
mouth in its initial stages. By placing 
her fingers on the teacher’s throat and 
by watching her lips, the little one was 
able to utter vowel sounds and to say 
‘mamma’.” 

This is not paid work on the part 
of the oralists, but a sincere convic¬ 
tion and a desire to demonstrate the 
success_of the work. Against this the 
state school can make but a feeble at¬ 
tempt to enlighten the public about 
their work, with that “personal” touch, 
isolated as it is off in some small town. 
But a visitor to the school would find 
that everything that is claimed for the 
oral day school could be claimed as 
well by the other system, with the 
exception that the pupils were not 
forced to talk orally with each other. 

At another demonstration of a class 
from the oral department Miss Tem¬ 
pleton said one of the hardest things 
was to induce the pupils to use full 
sentences instead of abbreviating their 
talk-with each other, a matter which 
has been one of the strong objections 
to the sign language. Even an “oral 
atmosphere” does not do away with the 
abbreviation habit, it is admitted. 

Just as expert lip readers have been 
turned out by the combined system as 
any the oralists have laid claim to. 

The one great point upon which the 
combined system supporters have been 
tenaciously, persistently pretesting 
against the exclusive oral system is 
that the time wasted in trying to teach 
some of the indifferent or backward 
pupils to articulate a few words, 4n 
which they could never read lips or 
talk orally to be of any practical ben¬ 
efit might far better be used to give 
them as good an education as possible 
by the sign language, grammatically 
bad as their sentences might be. 


“Hence up-to-date educators feel 
that it is no longer necessary to con¬ 
demn these children to institutions 
where they are taught the sign lan¬ 
guage, but believe in having them 
taught to speak and to be as nearly as 
is possible like normal people. Seattle 
is one of the many larger cities of the 
country which is carrying on this work 
in its public schools in an effort to 
eliminate entirely the word ‘dumb’ 
from the popular vocabulary. 

“Beginning with a winsome, little 
brown-eyed tot of 6 years who had 


John Dutton Wright, a prominent 
oral advocate, conducting a private 
oral school in New York City, believes 
that the finished product of the oral 
school is equal in every way to that 
of the combined system, and there¬ 
fore being equal is superior to that 
system in that they have the advan¬ 
tage of speech and lip reading. 

In the September issue of the Volta 
Review he comes out with a plea for 
a thorough investigation into the sub¬ 
ject by the bureau: 

“Wherein are the deaf children of 


the polyglot and heterogeneous popu¬ 
lation of Massachusetts superior to 
these in any other state in the Union? 
Yet all are educated in an oral envir¬ 
onment. Wherein do the 542 pupils in 
the Mt. Airy school differ from the 
445 in the New York institution? I 
believe the graduates of the former are 
as well equipped for life as well as 
those of the latter. In that respect I 
confess my position is an opinion. 
But the fact is determinable, and I 
should be willing e to revise my opin¬ 
ion in deference to the demonstrated 
fact that the pupils of the New York 
institution, or those of the Illinois in¬ 
stitution, or those of the Indiana in-* 
stitution were better fitted to cope 
with the problems of life than those 
of Mt. Airy. But they must be better 
fitted, not just as well. If they are 
onl yequally well fitted, then I should 
be unmoved in any belief that educa¬ 
tion in a strictly oral environment is 
most desirable. 

“I will grant that a good oral school 
may turn out graduates poorly equip • 
ped to earn their living, and that a 
‘combined’ school that is a complete 
failure orally may send out its pupils 
fairly well fitted to earn their daily 
bread. And just here let me say that 
I wish the Volta Bureau would ar¬ 
range to conduct a searching investi¬ 
gation into the relative wage-earning 
ability during the past ten years of 
the graduates of two rich and well 
equipped schools for the deaf. I sug¬ 
gest the selection of the Pennsylvania 
institution and the New York institu¬ 
tion. The latter is enormously rich 
(as schools for the deaf go), the for¬ 
mer is only moderately endowed, but 
is very efficiently managed. One is an 
I oral school, the other a ‘combined’ 
j school. Both have elaborate fa cilities 
I for the teaching of trades anu other 
means of livelihood. The great argu¬ 
ment of the opponents of oralism is 
that it sacrifices to an ornamental, 
but unremunerative, accomplishment 
an unwarranted proportion of the deaf 
child’s precious school life. The two 
institutions are wholly comparable, 
and the result would be almost if not 
quite, conclusive. Will the Volta Bu¬ 
reau undertake this investigation if 
Dr. Croutter and Col. Currier will per¬ 
mit and co-operate?” 

This is a point which the National 
Association of the Deaf has long de¬ 
sired to gather statistics, but has been 
unable to see its way for lack of funds. 
The Volta Bureau probably is not con¬ 
fronted with any such difficulty. 
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A. W. WRIGHT - Editor. 

P. L. AXLING - Contribution Editor. 

The Observer is issued every two 
weeks on Thursday. It is published 
in the interest of the deaf everywhere. 


TERMS: 

One Copy, one year. 91.06 

One Copy, all imuithi. .56 

One Copy, three months.26 

Canada, oue year. 1.59 


Advertising rates given upon Application 


All contributions must be accompan¬ 
ied by the name and address of tire 
writer, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith. The 
Editor is not responsible for views and 
opinions expressed by correspondents in 
fheir communications. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Contributions, subscriptions and busi¬ 
ness letters should be addressed to 

Entered as Second-Class matter, Nov. 
25, 1909, at the Postoffice at Seattle, 
Washington, under the Act of March 3, 
1878. 

I,. O. CHRISTENSON, Publisher. 

222 Liberty Bldg. 1404 Third Ave 


Seattle, Wash. 



When the subject of the De L’Epee 
mounment was first broached it was 
proposed to raise $50,000 for the pur¬ 
pose. Later the sura was shaved to 
$25,000. Now it is reported the in¬ 
tention is to raise as much as pos¬ 
sible until 1917. Let’s cut the time 
down to 1916 We are willing to 
contribute our mite, but it seems 
funny to to us that the N. A. D. at 
its conventions has always flied off 
at a tangent and gave its sanction to 
objects foreign its avowed purpose 
as set forth in its articles of incorpo¬ 
ration. 

Meanwhile the endowment fund of 
the N. A. D. still goes begging, and 
the association has nothing definite to 
back up its assertions in support of 
the superiority of the combined meth¬ 
od except a mass of jumbled claims. 

The oralists will gaze upon this 
$25,000 pyramid folly and go march¬ 
ing. 

It will be noted they are not wasting 
any time on side frills. 


Last week’s Observer contained the 
announcement of Chairman Hunt, of 
the industrial bureau, outlining plans 
for the exhibit at California next year. 
Mr. Hunt has appointed state repre¬ 
sentatives in the eastern states, but 
has not announced his selection for 
the west. 

Are the deaf of Washington inter¬ 
ested enough to boost the movement 
along by contributing their share of 
exhibits? 


November 24 is the 212th annivers¬ 
ary of the birth of De L’Epee and 
Treasurer Schroeder reports the sum 
of $711.11 in the memorial statue fund. 


San Francisco 

(By D. S. Luddy.) 

Member Local Publicity Committee, 
N. A. D. 

The Sphinx Club lately gave a mas¬ 
querade party in their San Francisco 
club rooms, which was a great suc¬ 
cess, there being over 128 in attend¬ 
ance. About $15 was added to the 
N. A. D. fund. 

The ladies will hold a bazaar in 
Knights of Columbus Hall, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue, on Nov. 20th and 21st, 
which promises to be a great event 
and a big lump is expected to be 
added to the 1915 fund. 

The Berkeley Outing Club (deaf 
mutes) came over to Burlingame late¬ 
ly to spend the day at Mr. and Mrs. 
Luddy’s. The writer took some of 
them out for a walk of several miles. 
This section is famous for its beauti¬ 
ful homes and scenery. There were 
about 40 in the party and all enjoyed 
the day. 

Mr. Fred Saton returned to Los An¬ 
geles lately. 

Mr. Williams, chairman of the local 
N. A. D. Committee, is busy these 
days with plans, etc. Messrs. Hugh 
Fox and Melvin Davidson have been 
helping him mail hundreds of letters 
and with other work. Need advice as 
how to become a hustler? See Mr. 
Williams! 

The N. A. D. 1915 fund is now over 
$500.00. Wait till we get the heavy 
siege guns ready. 

Miss Edith Dees’ sister is here 
again from Chicago and expects to 
stay for good. 

There are two deaf mute admen on 
the San Francisco daily papers, one 
deaf stoneman in one of the largest 
San Francisco job shops, who receives 
more than the union scale and one 
deaf linotype operator in Oakland. 
Mr. Fred Baars, foreman of the print¬ 
ing office at the Berkeley School for 
the Deaf, is also a linotype operator. 
These printers are all union men. 

Gov. H. Johnson has been re-elected 
in California by a plurality of nearly 
200,000. Gov. Johnson has made many 
reforms in this state, which has put it 
in the foremost rank. Improvements 
have been made at the State School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley, which would 
have been made long ago, but for the 
rotten political machine governors 
that have disgraced California in the 
past, and who ought to be in the junk 
pile by this time—at least they had 
no souls and were no better than 

A number of the deaf, who have 
been taught by the pure oral method 
in this vicinity, are now learning the 
sign language. The C. A. D., which 
has a number of these mutes as 
members, has one of its members to 
hold class and teach them. Great, 
glorious results of the pure oral 
method l 


A mute in Toronto, Canada, who 
had been educated by the pure oral 
method, told some other mutes to 
watch him when they were in a de¬ 
partment store. They watched him 
and saw him- meet his Waterloo. He 
went up to a saleslady and spoke to 
her. She did not understand what he 
wanted at all, so he had to use pad 
and pencil. Of course, his friends had 
a merry ha ha haw. Sweet sugar 
wooden Indians. Many states now 
have these kind of governors and all 
sorts of jinks for the schools for the 
Deaf in said states. Gov. Johnson be¬ 
lieves in the combined method, as 
far as the writer knows it seems as if 
the deaf of the Golden state voted 
solidly for Gov. Johnson. The local 
N. A. D. committee expects to have 
Gov. Johnson on the platform to wel¬ 
come the N. A. D.’s to California in 
1915. 

plum for the pure oralists to swallow. 

Probably the oralists would be able 
to teach a deaf parrot to talk. The 
writer is sorry he cannot accommo¬ 
date them. 

Was the talking machine invented 
by the oralists? 

Washington has voted “dry,” and 
the pessimist is still gloomily looking 
into the future and predicting all 
sorts of dire disasters for the state. 
Forget it. Buckle right down to work. 
The state university is not dependent 
upon the saloon for its support. The 
lumber industry is not dependent upou 
the saloon for its existence. The 
shipping interests will not pause a 
moment or divert its ships elsewhere 
because there are no saloons here. 
The trade with Alaska will not di¬ 
minish the slightest because the state 
has decided to go “dry”. The whole 
saloon and brewery interests are but 
a drop in the bucket alongside the 
state’s other resources. 

Forget it. 

Buckle right down to work. 


Elsewhere in this issue is an appeal 
for help by a deaf lady of France to 
help relieve the deaf of France and 
Belgium who have been made to suffer 
through the ruthless war now being 
waged in that section. Mdlle. Yvonne 
Pitrois’ address is 90 Rue de Marseille, 
Bordeaux, France, and she will be glad 
to receive money or any other contri¬ 
butions that will be useful in the work 
of mercy she has assumed upon her¬ 
self. 


THE CALL OF ALASKA. 

‘The summer—no sweeter was ever; 

The sunshiny woods all a-thrill; 
The grayling aleap in the river. 

The big-horn asleep on the hill; 

The strong life that knows no har¬ 
ness. 

The wilds where the caribou call; 
The freshness, the freedom, the far¬ 
ness ; 

’Tis I who do long for it all-” 
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CLEMENT B. COFFIN 

Jeweler 

We replace Broken Lenses. Yes, We guarantee everything we do 

Phone Main 4324 

406 PIKE STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 



Remember the social at Miss Grace 
Ziegler’s, 256 W. 46th St., next Thurs¬ 
day evening, Thanksgiving night. 
Take Ballard-Fremont cars. 

Ed Bergh, a son of Mrs. Belle Bergh, 
of Spokane, was visiting with the deaf 
at their monthly meeting, Saturday 
night. He has been employed for 
some time at the municipal dock at 
Smith Cove. 

Mrs. Eva Seeley is state agent for 
the DeL’Epee monument fund. She 
has appointed Lawrence Belser as the 
Seattle representative, and Mr. Belser 
has already secured quite a sum 
pledged to the fund. 

Miss Myrtle Hammond is now able 
to move about the house a little with 
some help, but her recovery is slow, 
and it will probably be several weeks 
before she is well enough to have her 
suit in the superior court against the 
boat transportation company tried. 

W. H. Denson, of Corning, N. Y., the 
motorcycle traveler who has been 
spending a few weeks in Seattle, left 
for San Francisco by boat last week. 
He shipped his mJotorcycle along. The 
roads at this season would not permit 
of an overland trip except under most 
trying conditions. 

Roy Harris, armed with his favorite 
rifle and plenty of ammunition, left 
last week for the mountains around 
Leavenworth to hunt for deer. He ex¬ 
pects to be gone two weeks. If Roy 
does not remember the Observer edi¬ 
tor with a hunk of venisqn we won’t 
mention his prowess as a hunter. 

John Bodley, of Chehalis, was in 
Seattle last week looking for work at 
his trade as a baker. He reported 
that inquiries at union headquarters 
showed a long application list of idle 
bakers waiting for work, and pros¬ 
pects were not very bright for land¬ 
ing a job. Mr. Bodley says this is the 
first time in fifteen years he has been 
laid off on account of a dull season. 

Claude Ziegler is b-uilding a two- 
room shack on his two-and-a-half- acre 
tract east of Kirkland, across Lake 
Washington. When completed he in¬ 
tends to move over there and try the 
role of a commuter. Although the 
distance from center of town is only 
about seven miles, it will require the 
combined services of an auto stage, a 
steamboat and a trolley car to trans¬ 
port him to and from his work. 

Otto Klawitter has secured the con¬ 
tract for the erection of the 185 tons 
of steel work on the new million- 
dollar King County Court House now 
going up between Third and Fourth 
Avenues at James Street. He says 
the job would take about a month if 
continuously at it, but as only part 


of the steel will be put up at a time 
as the building progresses, the job 
will be spread over several months. 

A. W. Wright has joined with a 
number of other taxpayers in his dis¬ 
trict and instituted suit against the 
city in an effort to compel it to stick 
to the original assessment for the 
building of the 20th street bridge. 
After the bridge was completed, the 
city levied nearly twice the original 
estimate upon the improvement dis¬ 
trict because of the carelessness of 
the city engineers in leaving out a 
1 large amount of steel. It is contended 
that the city should pay for the blun¬ 
ders of its employes out of the gen- 
.eral fund. 


P. S. A. D. MEETING. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
P. S. A. D. was held in Carpenter’s 
Hall last Saturday evening, with a fair 
attendance. 

Mrs. August Koberstein and Sack- 
ville West were elected unanimously 
to membership. 

Lawrence Belser spoke upon the 
subject of the De L’Epee monument 
fund, and thought that the state of 
Washington should contribute its mitt 
Mr. Hanson made a motion that the 
association donate a sum toward this I 
object, but after considerable discus¬ 
sion it was amended to hold a bene¬ 
fit social to raise the money, and 
President Wright appointed a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of Lawrence Belser, 
chairman, Mrs. West and Miss Grace 
Ziegler, to have charge of the affair. 

As soon as the committee can get 
together they will announce what sort 
of entertainment they will give, and 
the date and place. 

As a social is to be held at the home 
of Miss Grace Ziegler on Thanksgiv¬ 
ing night, it was moved and carried 
that the regular monthly social of the 
association, due on the 28th, be 
omitted. 

After the business affairs of the as¬ 
sociation were out of the way, L. O. 
Christensen gave a short, interesting 
talk upon the subject of “Night and 
Day.” 

Upon motion of Mr. Koberstein the 
meeting then adjourned to the next 
regular date, Dec. 12. 


The monthly meeting- of the Frats 
will take place Saturday, December 6, 
in Room 219, Liberty building, almost 
adjoining The Observer office. This 
will be an important meeting as the 
annual election of officers of the divi¬ 
sion will come up. 


SHOES 

that will give you satisfaction at 
popular prices 

Hoyt Shoe Co. 

1402 3RD AVE. 


Palace Market Company 

DEALER IN 

FRESH and CUR RD MEATS 
F4SH, FRUITS' and VEGETABLES 

Oysters and Game in Season 
204 SECOND AVE. SOUTH 
Phoims MainInd. 6 Seattle, Wn. 


PUGET SOUND 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting at Carpenter Hall, Fourth 
Avenu- just north of Pine Street. 

Officers: 

President---Albert W. Wright 
Vice-President—L. O. Christenson 
Secretary, Alfred K. Waugh 
Treasurer, John E. Gustin. 
Serg.-at-Arms, Seth W. Ladd. 


BiblO L/lclSS for the deaf meets 
on the third Sunday of each month at 3 
p. m. in Trinity Parish C hurch, corner 
Eighth Ave. & James St. All welcome. 
Olof Hanson. Lay-reader, in charge. 


Phones: Main 5880 Elliott 1787 

Union Market 

Grossman & Northfoss 

—Best Quality of— 

Fresh, Salted, Cured 
Meats and Poultry 

BUTTER AND EGGS 


225 Union St. near Third 

Seattie, Washington 


The monthly Bible class at the 
Trinity Parish church was led by Miss 
Grace Ziegler. Mrs. Haire gave the 
hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” in a 
pleasing- manner. L. O. Christenson 
will be the leader at the December 
meeting. 
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HELP! 

To the Deaf Women of America. 

October 13, 1914. 

Dear Friends—You know what a 
terrible war is now raging all through 
Europe. Among so many miseries 
caused by this atrocious war, one is 
specially worthy of our compassion— 
the silent, voiceless misery of our 
deaf and dumb sisters. There are 
hundreds and hundreds of them, of 
Belgium and North of France, small 
and big girls, married women, mothers 
with helpless babies, who, at the j 
threatening approach of the German 
soldiers, have escaped in a frantic 
fear from their homes, schools, asy¬ 
lums. After a painful and perilous 
journey, most of them being unable to 
express themselves, to ask for infor¬ 
mation and help, they are homeless, 
friendless, penniless, refugees in un¬ 
known countries; more than anyone 
“strangers in a strange land!” Oh, 
DO think of them, dear friends,—God 
has spared you, you enjoy the blessing 
of a family and home; as a thanks- 
offering, DO something for our sisters 
in affliction! I am searching them all 
through France and Switzerland, and 
gathering money and warm clothing 
for them. I try to comfort their 
broken hearts, at the same time to 
soften their desolate lives. Every 
day, I am finding new and terrible 
cases of isolation, poverty, sorrow anl 
despair—HELP! HELP! Send me 
ever} thing you can, I shall acknow¬ 
ledge you any gift, every cent will be 
useful, and later on, if you have ans¬ 
wered rcy call, I shall write an open 
letter in these pages to tell what T 
have done with your American offer¬ 
ings. I should be very grateful to 
the American deaf papers to inser 
this urgent appeal. 

With best wishes to every one of 
you, I am, 

Your deaf sister in the deaf service, 
MDLLE. YVONNE PITROIS. 

90 Rue de Marseille, Bordeaux, France. 


THE OHIO HOME. 

The annual report of the Ohio Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf shows the 
number of people now being cared for 
as thirty. The receipts during the past 
fiscal year were $4,288; expenditures, 
$3,614, with a balance of $9,902 in the 
treasury. 

Among the products of the farm and 
garden in connection with the home 
are mentioned 198 bushels wheat, 40 
bushels rye and 1,000 bushels corn. 
Five hundred quarts of small fruits 
were picked. 

The oldest resident at the home is 
Mrs. Nancy Townsend, 83 years old. 
Thirteen other people at the home are 
between 70 and 80. 

The home is located near Columbus, 
O., and W. E. Chapman is superin¬ 
tendent. 


AN ALLEGED IMPOSTER. 

Last week the city police arrested a 
young fellow, about twenty years old, 
for begging under the pretense that he 
was a deaf mute. He gave his name 
as John Brown, and claimed he was 
collecting money for a course of treat¬ 
ment. The police called in several of 
the local deaf to give hime the once 
over. True Partridge talked with the 
prisoner on Saturday and on Monday 
he was again interviewed by others. 
They all pronounced the prisoner as 
having all the ear marks of a faker. 
The alleged imposter said he had been 
in Portland before coming to Seattle, 
and that he lost his hearing and 
speech a year and half ago from brain 
fever. This slip about his losing his 
speech showed him up, but the point 
was probably not impressed on the po¬ 
lice strongly enough, as after trying in 
vain to catch him off his guard, they 
released him with a warning to leave 
town. 


THERE AND HERE. 

John E. Rosensteel, of Pennsylvania, 
has started two garages in small towns 
near Pittsburg and is said to be doing 
a good business. 

William Tischaefer, of North Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., is an expert marble cut¬ 
ter and tile setter, and he also owns 
an eleven-acre place near that town on 
which he has recently built a hand¬ 
some bungalow. 

John Weems, a former Hoosier, is 
located at Hampton, Ga., and owns 
varied interests there| He runs a 
barber shop, a shoe and harness re¬ 
pairing shop and a clothes cleaning 
and pressing establishment, and also 
owns some real property in that town. 

D. E. Johnson, of Watertown, Minn., 
is a poultry crank and has been rais¬ 
ing high grade birds for several years. 
He has been chosen state vice presi¬ 
dent of the Ancona Club of America. 

Clarence Pettypiece, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has held a position as postal 
clerk for eight years in the postoffice 
in that city. 

J. W. W. Powell, of Akron, O., runs 
a harness shop in that city, his spe¬ 
cialty being hand-made harness. He 
has recently increased the space need¬ 
ed for his business, and this in spite 
of the fact that automobiles are in¬ 
creasing all the time. It seems he has 
made a reputation. 

Among the employes of the big 
Mayer Shoe Co. of Milwaukee are 
several deaf people—Messrs. Knob- 
lock, Langner, Cullen and Pleskatchek. 
Another employe was O. H. C. Angel- 
rothe, who held a position there for 
twenty-two years and recently secured 
a place as shoe inspector with another 
company. 

Floyd Mount is the only deaf mem¬ 
ber of the Pioneers’ Association of 
Denver. He was first employed there 
as a printer thirty-three years ago and 


is now a pressman in the printing of¬ 
fice of Out Door Life, published at 
Denver. He prints all the color illus¬ 
trations as well as all the rest requir¬ 
ing the highest skill. He is never laid 
off, but no matter how slack work may 
be between issues of the magazine he 
is retained at full wages. He is fifty- 
three, but looks thirty-five. A son of 
his is foreman of the pressroom of an 
office in Seattle. A married daughter 
living in Denver uses the sign lan¬ 
guage as to the manor born.—Courier. 


YE OBSERVER. 

It gets my goat— 

* * * 

Did you ever see a Nanny Goat?— 

* * * 

To have some one say 

* * * 

The Observer isn’t worth the price, 
* * * 

Because a wad of paper, 

* * * 

Big enough to start a fire, 

* * * 

Like the P. I. or Times, 

* * * 

Only costs a penny, 

* ■ * * 

And The Observer nearly costs 
* * * 

One whole nickel. 

$ $ $ 



Perhaps you prefer to spend the 

* * * 

Nickel for some chewing* gum, 

* * * 

Because you can borrow your 
* * * 

Neighbor’s Observer, but you can never 

* * * 

Borrow his wad of gum. Or 
* * * 

Perchance, you want to spend the 

* * * 

Nickel for the movies, those 

* * * 

Little imps that come and go, 

* * * 

But never linger, like The 

* * * 

Observer always does with your 

* * * 

Neighbor. And now if you 
* * * 

Will kindly subscribe for The 

* * * 

Observer, in advance I will 
* * * 

Thank you. 

Ye Observer. 


